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INTRODUCTION BY THE EDITOR 


Immediately after the signing of the Munich agree- 
ments, Mr. Sumner Welles, Under-Secretary .of State 
in our present administration, broadcast an address in 
which he restated the familiar objective of ‘‘order under 
law” in the following terms: ‘“Today perhaps more than 
at any other time during the past two decades, there is 
presented the opportunity for the establishment by the 
nations of the world of a new world-order based upon 
justice and upon law.” 

The key words of this statement are obviously justice 
and law. 

Justice presumably means shared values. Did the pro- 
nouncement mean that we were prepared to accept the 
German values, or did the Under-Secretary mean that 
the Germans were going to accept ours? And if they 
should not share them voluntarily—which would seem 
unlikely after their success at Munich—should we then 
be prepared to impose them? 

Law means a regulation of which nonobservance is 
punished. Did the Under-Secretary mean that we were 
now ready to participate in concerted action against ag- 
gressors? Or were we simply repeating the old slogans 
without any thought of their meaning—or of their ter- 
rifying cost to those who had taken democratic oratory 
seriously? 

After Munich an American foreign policy designed to 
achieve “order under law” must mean either an easily 
discredited reiteration of slogans that were proved hol- 
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low at the hour of trial—or a heroic determination to 
make them meaningful by explicit implementation. 

Nothing could throw a more helpful light on the de- 
cisions we shall have to make than the masterly sketch 
of the last two decades which Professor Bernadotte 
Schmitt has here contributed to this series. This is a 
gripping epilogue to his The Coming of the War, 1914, 
in which he gave us an internationally acclaimed ac- 
count of the origins of the last world war. 

This is the twenty-eighth of a series of Public Policy 
Pamphlets which the University of Chicago Press is 
publishing. Frequently the scholarly journals give no 
attention at all to problems that have an acute public 
interest, while the ordinary magazines can print little 
but superficial comment. The University might well 
perform a valuable service by making available to the 
public whatever special training and information it may 
have at its disposal. The continuation of such a series 
will, of course, depend upon its reception by the public. 

Perhaps it goes without saying that the authors of 
these pamphlets are individually responsible for their 
views, and that they in no way involve the responsibility 
of the University of Chicago. 


Harry D. GIDEONSE 


December 10, 1938 
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FROM VERSAILLES TO MUNICH 
1914-1938 


So far as it is possible to judge from the newspapers 
and from the conversation of friends and acquaintances, 
American opinion in the crisis of September 1938 was 
overwhelmingly sympathetic with Czechoslovakia and 
inclined to believe that that gallant little state had been 
“sold down the river” (a phrase often heard) by its 
friends to save their own skins. During recent years 
Czechoslovakia has been held up to constant admira- 
tion as the one democratic state in eastern Europe, as 
the one ray of hope in an area and era of dictators, near- 
dictators, and would-be dictators. Although complaints 
were sometimes heard from its minorities, these were not 
taken too tragically, for minorities were better treated 
in Czechoslovakia than in any other state in central or 
eastern Europe. Consequently, when the question of the 
Sudeten Germans came to the fore because of the sup- 
port, at first veiled and then open, given to Konrad 
Henlein by the German government, the matter was 
often regarded more as a tactical maneuver to obtain 
greater concessions from the Czechoslovak government 
than as a serious threat to the peace of Europe. Cer- 
tainly the German minorities in Poland and Italy could 
talk of grievances much more real than were those of 
the Sudetens, and Herr Hitler was displaying no interest 
in them. It was not realized that his very silence about 
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the Germans of the “corridor” and South Tyrol implied 
a deadly earnestness about the Sudetens. 

The crisis of September therefore caught American 
opinion somewhat by surprise. We were shocked by the 
suddenness and brutality of the German action (al- 
though the Fiihrer’s record should have forewarned us); 
we saw the Czechs condemned without a hearing and 
ruthlessly sacrificed by their allies; and, since it looked 
as if the Germany of Adolf Hitler was more powerful, 
more menacing, more sinister than the Germany of Wil- 
liam II, we believed not only that atrocious injustice 
was being done to Czechoslovakia but that all we had 
stood for twenty years ago was abandoned and lost. 
Americans would have been less than human had they 
not felt that Britain and France had “betrayed” Czecho- 
slovakia and saved themselves at the price of their honor 
and future security. 

I 


The dismemberment of Czechoslovakia without the 
firing of a shot (except by excited individuals along the 
frontier) has no parallel in history since the partition 
of Poland. Even this analogy is not perfect, for Poland 
in 1772 was defenseless and surrounded by enemies, 
whereas Czechoslovakia possessed an excellent army, 
strongly fortified frontiers, and—as she supposed— 
powerful and loyal allies. Obviously the catastrophe of 
1938 is not to be explained by the mere wickedness of 
Herr Hitler or the irresolution of M. Daladier and Mr. 
Chamberlain. Rather it has to be reviewed in the light 
of what has been happening during the last twenty 
years. 
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The Treaty of Versailles has been so continually and 
so vociferously denounced by the Germans as “dic- 
tated” and “unjust” that this view has been widely ac- 
cepted in the United States. ““Dictated” the treaty cer- 
tainly was, and in a great many particulars it did not 
correspond to the Fourteen Points of President Wilson. 
It was, however, a less harsh and less brutal treaty than 
the Peace of Brest-Litovsk which was, beyond a doubt, 
dictated to Russia by Germany early in 1918." As a 
matter of fact, treaties concluded after wars are usually 
“dictated” by the victors. What the Germans were real- 
ly entitled to complain of was that at Versailles their 
representatives were denied the privilege of oral discus- 
sion with the Allies and were forced to negotiate in 
writing. Psychologically, the attitude taken by the Al- 
lies was probably a blunder, but it may be doubted 
whether the results would have been very different if 
the German delegation had been allowed to sit around 
a table with the Allied representatives. In truth, the 
Treaty of Versailles represented a compromise between 
the fears of France, the American program for a peace 
of reconciliation, and the determination of the British 
to safeguard their own interests. Like most compro- 
mises, it satisfied nobody, individual Allied states no 
more than Germany. But whatever opinions may be 
held about the treaty as a whole or about particular 

: By this treaty, signed on March 3, 1918, Russia not only surrendered 
to the control of the Central Powers her western provinces inhabited by 
non-Russians, but also agreed to evacuate the Ukraine and recognize its 
independence. By supplementary treaties Russia was obliged to pay an in- 


demnity of a billion and a half dollars and to accord Germany the most- 
favored-nation commercial treatment. 
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clauses, it had hardly been ratified before it began to 
be modified. The Allies quickly abandoned their de- 
mand for the surrender of the former Emperor and other 
Germans accused of war crimes. More slowly, they 
changed their attitude on reparations; but, by the 
Lausanne agreement of 1932, they practically aban- 
doned their claims. Likewise, in the matter of dis- 
armament, which had been imposed on Germany by the 
treaty “in order to render possible the initiation of a 
general limitation of the armaments of all nations,” the 
Allied powers “stalled” for many years; nevertheless, in 
December 1932 Britain, France, Italy, and the United 
States recognized in principle Germany’s claim to equal- 
ity, and the expectation was that the details would be 
worked out in the conference then sitting at Geneva. 
Thus, even before the advent of Hitler, the system of 
Versailles was breaking down, partly because it had 
been proved unworkable, partly because enlightened 
statesmanship was slowly coming to believe that it 
would be wiser to treat Germany as an equal than as a 
conquered enemy. 

Inasmuch as National Socialism rose to prominence 
in Germany by denouncing the Treaty of Versailles, 
the temptation to challenge what remained of the treaty 
was irresistible, once the new regime was firmly installed. 
The Allies for their part were clearly less and less dis- 


* Whether the rise of the Nazis could have been staved off by greater con- 
cessions to Germany at an earlier date, especially after Locarno, as is often 
argued, seems to the writer an open question. It is surely significant that the 
first great upsurge of the movement took place in the autumn of 1930, after 
the Allies had evacuated the Rhineland five years earlier than was prescribed 
by the treaty. 
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posed to defend their handiwork, and, on the principle 
that the appetite grows from eating, it was to be ex- 
pected that some day Herr Hitler would make a de- 
termined effort to destroy what was left, as, indeed, he 
warned in Mein Kampf that he would do. Unfortunate- 
ly, this famous book, while talked about by journalists 
and publicists, was available only in expurgated transla- 
tions, and did not enjoy a large circulation in either 
France or Britain. How seriously the French and Brit- 
ish governments took the volume as an expression of 
Hitler’s policy after he came to power it is impossible 
to say. In any case, there is no evidence that they had 
thought out beforehand a policy which might be in- 
voked when “the day,” Hitler style, arrived. Rather, 
they allowed themselves to be surprised again and 
again: in 1935 by the announcement that Germany 
would restore conscription, in 1936 by the reoccupation 
of the Rhineland, in 1937 by the repudiation of the 
international control of German rivers, in 1938 by the 
annexation of Austria. In every case, Britain and 
France were caught napping—and did nothing except 
protest. Each German action was a violation of the 
Treaty of Versailles—the reoccupation of the Rhine- 
land “a hostile act,” according to Article 44 of the 
treaty. Is it surprising that Herr Hitler came to the 
conclusion that, if the democratic powers would not 
fight to defend their most direct interests, they cer- 
tainly would not do so to protect Czechoslovakia? The 
Versailles system, in fact, died in March 1936 for, with 
the restoration of German military power in the Rhine- 
land, the ability of Britain and France to restrain Ger- 
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many without recourse to war was gravely affected. It 
is a commentary on the political sagacity of the Allies 
that they accepted at face value the German promise 
not to fortify the Rhineland and to respect the inde- 
pendence and integrity of Austria. Thus the earthshak- 
ing events of 1938 were only the logical aftermath of 
the great default of 1936. 

A second general consideration relates to minorities. 
Everyone who has looked at a detailed ethnographical 
map of Europe knows that in most areas where races 
meet they cannot be separated by clear-cut lines of de- 
marcation; that, on the contrary, there is usually a 
hopeless intermixture, sometimes of more than two 
races. Consequently, no matter how political frontiers 
may be drawn in eastern Europe, there will always be 
racial groups left on the wrong side of the line. Now, 
the frontiers of post-war Europe, as fixed by the treaties 
of 1919-20, were not drawn by ignoramuses or decided 
upon by mere prejudice. The lines were determined by 
experts of the Allied powers, after lengthy study of vari- 
ous factors—political, historical, economic, and military 
as well as racial. When, therefore, considerable minori- 
ties were included in a state—Czechoslovakia was the 
most notable, but not the only example, others being 
Italy and Poland—there were reasons which seemed 
adequate to the makers of the treaties. The benefit of 
doubt was, to be sure, given to friends rather than to 
former enemies; but Rumania, Yugoslavia, and Czecho- 
slovakia were awarded less territory than they claimed, 
and Poland was advised against extending her frontier 
eastward beyond the line of clear Polish nationality. 
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This, however, is only part of the picture. Precisely 
because some millions of people were forced to live as 
minorities in new or greatly expanded states, the Allied 
powers imposed on those states minorities’ treaties, the 
purpose of which was to secure to the minorities the 
right to use their own language, to maintain their own 
churches and schools, and to protect them in general 
against oppression. These treaties were inspired by the 
double hope that the ruling races would observe their 
promises in both letter and spirit and that the minorities 
would respond to this generosity by accepting the new 
political order gracefully and calmly. Twenty years 
have shown that too much was expected of human na- 
ture. The peoples who had been “top dogs” before 1914 
—chiefly Germans and Magyars—found the status of 
minorities intolerable and never at heart accepted the 
settlements of 1919-20. The new masters—under dogs 
now become top dogs—often could not resist the temp- 
tation to pay off old scores, and they could never throw 
off suspicions, which were in fact well justified, that the 
minorities were at bottom disloyal to the new order. 
Thus a vicious circle was created. Between rulers of one 
race and the ruled of another mutual confidence never 
developed, could not develop. Conditions of minority 
rule varied from country to country and from year to 
year, but the fundamental problem remained without a 
solution.‘ 

The greatest difficulties have arisen where areas in- 


3 The number of people classed as minorities in post-war Europe is, 
however, considerably smaller than before 1914. 

4 Greece and Turkey found a solution of the problem by an exchange of 
populations; but their example has not been imitated elsewhere. 
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habited by compact groups of minorities were placed 
under alien rule (although it would have been possible 
to draw reasonably satisfactory racial frontiers), con- 
spicuous examples being the inclusion in Italy of Ger- 
mans and Yugoslavs, and of Magyars in Czechoslovakia 
and Rumania. In these and similar cases the principal 
reason was to provide the new states with defensible 
military frontiers and with economic resources deemed 
necessary to maintain their political independence; for 
the peacemakers of 1919 desired on the one hand, since 
the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk was still fresh in the mem- 
ory of all, to create as many obstacles as possible to a 
renewed Drang nach Osten, and, on the other hand, to 
establish a kind of cordon sanitaire between Bolshevist 
Russia and western Europe. Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania, and Yugoslavia were, for their part, quite 
ready to accept the roles designed for them. Thus both 
the Allied powers and their satellites favored the inclu- 
sion of millions of Germans and Magyars in the so- 
called “succession states,” for this seemed less danger- 
ous than to restrict these states to linguistic frontiers 
which were unsatisfactory economically and strategi- 
cally. With each of these states France concluded an 
alliance (Poland, 1921; Czechoslovakia, 1924; Rumania, 
1926; Yugoslovaia, 1927); the last three states estab- 
lished the Little Entente among themselves; Poland and 
Rumania made an alliance against Russia (1921). The 
new map of Europe seemed stable and secure, so far as 
alliances and armaments could achieve that end. 

In the course of twenty years, the picture of 1919 
altered profoundly, more especially since Hitler came 
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to power. Poland, supported by her French alliance, 
could afford to keep on bad terms with a relatively weak 
Germany which regarded the “‘Polish corridor” (a term 
deeply resented by the Poles, who call the region 
Pomorze) as the greatest humiliation of the Versailles 
settlement and burned to suppress it. But a strong Ger- 
many—and the intention of Hitler to make Germany 
strong was only too evident—was another proposition, 
and in 1934, after France had declined her proposal for 
a preventive war, Poland concluded a ten-year pact of 
nonaggression with her most dangerous enemy. The 
Polish government continued to profess loyalty to the 
French alliance. Yet, if the letter of the alliance re- 
mained intact, its spirit changed. More and more Po- 
land proclaimed her intention to remain neutral in a 
Russo-German war which, if Mein Kampf were taken 
seriously, seemed not unlikely to happen; while the fact 
that France concluded a pact with the Soviet Union 
merely strengthened Polish determination. In spite of 
subsequent efforts at repair, notably in the summer of 
1936, the Franco-Polish alliance had become of prob- 
lematical value to France. 

Just as Poland was attracted by the rising power of 
Germany, so Yugoslavia yielded to the insinuations of 
Italy. For many years the relations between these two 
states were barely “correct,” and Yugoslavia joined 
whole-heartedly in applying sanctions against Italy in 
the Ethiopian war. The triumph of Mussolini in Africa 
and his defiance of Great Britain, however, led the 
Yugoslav government to reconsider its whole policy, for 
in 1937 it signed a treaty of nonaggression with Italy. 
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Nominally the old alliance with France continued in 
force, but the sympathies of the quasi-dictatorship in 
Yugoslavia began more and more to be manifested with 
the fascist regimes in Italy and Germany. 

Rumania, France’s third ally, did not go so far. But 
in 1936 King Carol dismissed M. Titelescu, the experi- 
enced Francophile foreign minister, at the moment when 
he was apparently on the point of concluding with Rus- 
sia an agreement by which, in return for Rumanian par- 
ticipation in the Franco-Soviet group, the Soviet gov- 
ernment would recognize the Rumanian title to Bes- 
sarabia. Neither then nor later (even during the Goga 
ministry) did Rumania commit any overt act against 
France, but her attitude became cool and detached. 

Thus, of the four states which were allies of France 
for the maintenance of the territorial status quo, only 
Czechoslovakia remained immune to the seductions of 
fascist neighbors, and it is surely the bitterest irony im- 
aginable that in 1934 the Czechoslovak government de- 
clined an overture from Herr Hitler for a pact of non- 
aggression precisely because it preferred the principle 
of collective security and believed the alliance with 
France unbreakable. 

When M. Yvon Delbos, the French foreign minister of 
the Popular Front, made a spectacular tour of eastern 
Europe in the autumn of 1937,no amount of speechifying 
and celebrating could conceal the gradual disintegration 
of the system built up between 1921 and 1927. 

In still another particular the situation of 1919 had 
changed by 1938. The revamping of the map after the 
Great War necessarily involved a profound upheaval in 
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the economic life of central and eastern Europe, for 
ancient trade routes were everywhere cut across by new 
political boundaries which often took little account of 
economic interests. The peace conference made no ef- 
fort to ensure the continuance of pre-war business rela- 
tions; rather, it assumed that every government, par- 
ticularly the new ones, would be master in its own house, 
for this lay in the logic of self-determination. Apparent- 
ly the makers of the treaties did not foresee that within 
a few years high tariff walls which would interfere seri- 
ously with the flow of trade along the old routes would 
be erected throughout Europe and that national hatreds 
and fears would push many states dangerously far along 
the path of (supposed) economic self-sufficiency. Down 
to 1929 central and eastern Europe was able, in spite 
of the tariff barriers, to maintain a somewhat precari- 
ous economic equilibrium, but with the coming of the 
great depression the control of trade by governmental 
action (quotas, etc.) became increasingly strict and more 
and more business was reduced to bartering raw mate- 
rials and other commodities against each other. 
Transformed into terms of high politics, what hap- 
pened may be described as a shift from France to Ger- 
many. After the war France was able and anxious to 
finance her allies, who bought their war materials in 
France and offered innumerable opportunities for the in- 
vestment of French capital, and this situation continued 
for a decade. After 1931, however, French capital be- 
came more cautious, and the agricultural countries of 
central and eastern Europe found the best market for 
their surpluses, not in France, which is self-sufficient, 
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but in Germany, which has been willing to import food 
in return for the export of manufactured goods. If would 
have been surprising if, in such circumstances, politics 
did not show some tendencies to follow trade, even 
though the hard bargains driven by Germany with the 
Balkan states were sometimes keenly resented. 

Thus, twenty years after the close of the war, the 
situation created by the peace treaties had largely ceased 
to exist. Instead of the general limitation of the arma- 
ments of all nations promised by the treaties, an un- 
bridled competition was in progress, and Germany, 
which had been reduced to powerlessness, had once more 
become an extremely powerful military nation. The 
alliances forged by France for the restraint of Germany, 
though continuing to exist on paper, had lost much of 
their effectiveness. The attempt to reconcile minorities 
to alien rule had not succeeded. On the economic side, 
the cumulative effect of the disruption of the old order, 
the new high tariff barriers, and nearly ten years of a 
depression without parallel had been to generate inse- 
curity and instability—which make political action dif- 
ficult and dangerous except to the most daring. Treaties 
which conclude wars have a way of becoming out of 
date. In the past they have usually lasted for a genera- 
tion or even half a century—it is in keeping with the 
increased tempo of contemporary life that the treaties 
of 1919 did not last quite two decades. 


II 


For perhaps fifteen years after the war, France was 
the dominant nation of Europe. Her military machine 
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was the most formidable, her national economy the best 
balanced (as between agriculture and industry), her 
statesmen the most resolute whether, like Poincaré, in 
enforcing the Treaty of Versailles, or, like Briand, in 
trying to bring about European appeasement. To 
Frenchmen this primacy seemed to be only a proper re- 
turn to conditions which had prevailed in Europe from 
1648 to 1871, and although it was resented in Germany 
and Italy and sometimes criticized in England, this as- 
cendency was not, as a rule, brutally emphasized. The 
occupation of the Ruhr, of course, was an exception to 
the rule, and, also perhaps, the veto on the Austro- 
German customs union proposed in 1931; but, compared 
with German terrorism, the French domination was 
indeed mild. Thanks to her well-balanced economy, 
France was able to pass through the first years of the 
depression without too great ravages. 

Ultimately, of course, France could not escape the 
universal experience, which came to a head in the crisis 
of February 1934, and since then the country has been 
suffering from economic and political “jitters.” Al- 
though the riots of February 6 were suppressed and a 
crise de régime avoided, the confusion of which the dis- 
turbances were the outward sign was not overcome. 
Neither deflation (the policy of the Right) nor spending 
(the policy of the Popular Front) restored prosperity 
or confidence. Production fell, the franc was devalued 
several times, the treasury remained chronically empty. 
As the social reforms demanded by the Left were re- 
sisted by the Right, more violent partisans looked with 
approval toward Soviet Russia or Nazi Germany. At 
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the moment when Hitler was giving Germany a new 
vision, a new morale, and (outwardly, at any rate) a 
new unity, France was abandoning whatever of union 
sacrée had survived from the war and was giving more 
and more the impression of a nation divided against 
itself. 

It is this continuing malaise, together with a deep- 
rooted aversion to war, which explains the paralysis of 
French foreign policy. After the death of Louis Barthou 
and Raymond Poincaré late in 1934, the last exponents 
of a “strong” policy, French diplomacy floundered in a 
manner reminiscent of the Second Empire at its weak- 
est. In 1866, when Prussia defeated Austria at Sadowa 
and proceeded to the reorganization of Germany, Na- 
poleon ITI, instead of mobilizing his army, sent an am- 
bassador to Bismarck to negotiate, and for the next four 
years Bismarck played with him as a cat does with a 
mouse. In 1936, when Germany sent her troops into 
the demilitarized Rhineland, the French government, 
instead of immediately reoccupying the territory—as it 
was entitled to do under both the Treaty of Versailles 
and the Treaty of Locarno—even at the risk of having 
to fight, contented itself with a protest. How far this 
decision was influenced by the fear of ordering mobiliza- 
tion (one version), how far by the refusal of Britain to 
approve such a military move (another explanation), is 
immaterial: it is difficult to believe that Poincaré would 
not have tried to rally all parties and classes and make 
an effort to preserve the treaty. 

After the Treaty of Locarno in 192 5, French policy 
was ostentatiously based on the League of Nations, 
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even her alliances with Rumania and Yugoslavia and 
her pact with the Soviet Union being carefully fitted 
into the framework of the Covenant. When, therefore, 
the Ethiopian issue arose in the summer of 1935, it 
might have been expected that France would be most 
anxious to enforce the Covenant, if for no other reason 
than as warning to Germany. Yet M. Laval, the then 
foreign minister, “trimmed”: he pretended to support 
the British policy of sanctions, but his sympathies were 
clearly with Italy and he succeeded in discouraging the 
British from a resolute application of their policy. And 
after Ethiopia, Spain. It would seem to be a prime 
French interest to prevent the establishment of Ger- 
man or Italian influence in Spain—yet ever since the 
outbreak of the civil war, successive French govern- 
ments have done nothing but tamely adopt the British 
policy of “nonintervention.” Finally, in the spring of 
1938, the German annexation of Austria was meekly 
accepted by France, although ever since 1918 all shades 
of French opinion have been opposed to the Anschluss. 

If France submitted to such humiliations and showed 
herself more and more dependent on Britain, the ex- 
planation surely is that the internal conflict between 
Right and Left was assuming ever growing dimensions. 
[It is highly significant that the pact with the Soviet 
Union, although negotiated by a minister of the Right 
and in complete accord with the historic traditions of 
French diplomacy, aroused no enthusiasm among con- 
servatives and nationalists and even predisposed many 
of them to a bargain with Hitler as the arch-enemy of 
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communism. By 1938 the militant France of 1919 had 
become only a historical memory. 

The general trend in Britain has been much the same. 
First and foremost, as any visitor is aware, a certain 
sense of “defeatism” has developed of recent years. The 
writer has frequently heard English friends discourse on 
the theme that Britain’s day is done, by which they 
mean that Britain cannot expect to hold her own in 
competition with countries possessing vast resources, like 
the United States, or superior technical equipment, like 
Germany. The British are a conservative race, who dis- 
like the high-speed life of today and do not take kindly 
to rationalization, modernization, and the like. Ameri- 
cans in England are constantly encountering the British 
passion for doing something in the way it has been done 
for a hundred years and for resisting change because it 
involves change. This state of mind does make competi- 
tion difficult with German or American assertiveness, 
but a large number of people in England are apparently 
reconciled to accepting a subordinate place in the world 
of tomorrow rather than abandon their traditional Brit- 
ish ways. Distressing proof is provided by the admitted 
failure to carry through successfully the program of re- 
armament begun a few years ago, in spite of the most 
urgent need for doingso. What the British desire above 
all else is to be left alone to enjoy their inheritance; if 
however, their position is challenged, they are no longer 
sure that it is worth defending. 

For not even we Americans are more pacifist than the 
average post-war Englishman. The futility of war is al- 
most universally admitted, and the desire to avoid a 
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repetition of 1914 makes peace seem necessary, at al- 
most any price. The realization that the British navy, 
for centuries the barrier against invasion, cannot pro- 
tect the country from attack by air has created a nerv- 
ousness which is new in English life and which has to be 
felt on the spot to be appreciated.’ This state of mind 
has been well understood by Signor Mussolini and Herr 
Hitler. : 

Two other factors made it difficult for the British 
government to pursue a strong foreign policy. For 
many years sympathy for Germany has been growing 
in Britain. This was partly a feeling for the underdog: 
since the Germans were harshly treated in the peace 
settlements, they should be given a chance, and in spite 
of much dislike of the Nazi regime, many of Germany’s 
complaints and grievances were held justified. Unques- 
tionably, also, many conservatives consider the Nazis 
preferable to the Bolsheviks. But the sympathy for Ger- 
many was also partly temperamental. Although they 
have been allies in war and peace for twenty-five years, 
the British and the French, as individuals, do not ordi- 
narily like each other or get on very well together. It 
is notorious that the English feel much more at home in 
Germany than in France, this being much remarked on 
during the years when British troops occupied a sector 
of the Rhineland. British opinion was inclined to as- 
cribe the most illiberal features of the Treaty of Ver- 


5 This is not written in any sneering tone. When New York and Chicago 
can be bombed by planes flying from Europe—doubtless only a question of 
‘time—we shall probably be as “jittery” as the British. It has, however, 
seemed to the writer that the British are rather more worried about air 
raids than are the French, who have never been protected by the Channel 
and are accustomed to live under the shadow of war. 
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sailles to the French (often quite unjustly) and was 
galled by the necessity of standing by a people whom 
they do not really trust. 

This, as it seems to the writer, helps explain the re- 
luctance of the British government to assume any kind 
of commitment to France, for well-informed persons re- 
membered that German policy in 1914 was formulated 
on the assumption that Britain would remain neutral. 
At one time the British feared that the French might 
abuse a promise of assistance given in advance. That 
danger no longer exists, but the desire to retain a free 
hand and be able to decide at the last moment what to 
do has not been overcome. Americans cannot justly 
criticize this British attitude, for it corresponds to our 
unwillingness to commit ourselves even to the League of 
Nations. There can be no doubt, however, that Brit- 
ain’s reluctance was ably exploited by both Mussolini 
and Hitler. 

Down to 1931 British policy, whether conducted by 
the Conservatives under Sir Austen Chamberlain or the 
Labor party under Ramsay MacDonald and Arthur 
Henderson, was directed with no little success to the 
pacification of Europe. Those were the years of Locarno 
and of the Dawes and Young Plans. Since 1931, how- 
ever, only the staunchest party hacks have defended the 
policy of the so-called “national” government. How 
far the floundering has been the result of economic diffi- 
culties and the lack of armaments, how far the conse- 
quence of the ineptitude of successive foreign ministers, 
must for the present be a matter of opinion; yet the 
personal factor can hardly be ignored. Sir John Simon 
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was criticized as no foreign secretary since Lord Gran- 
ville fifty years before; Sir Samuel Hoare was forced 
out of office by the general indignation created by his 
deal with M. Laval over Ethiopia; Mr. Eden resigned 
in protest against the policy of Mr. Chamberlain; and 
Lord Halifax appears to have been reduced to a cipher. 
Four ministers in less than seven years! This is common 
enough in France, but not in England. Many English- 
men must have wished for a foreign secretary with the 
character, convictions, and courage of Sir Edward Grey, 
who from 1906 to 1914 pursued a consistent and com- 
prehensible policy and convinced public opinion of its 
rightness. 

The record since 1931 may be summarized as follows: 
In the Manchurian crisis of 1931, what is difficult not 
to describe as an evasion of obligations under the Cove- 
nant and a rebuff of the United States (which has not 
been forgotten on this side of the Atlantic); at the Dis- 
armament Conference, failure to give a lead and unwill- 
ingness to follow an American lead; in the Ethiopian 
crisis, a supposedly resolute policy to uphold the Cove- 
nant (as if the lesson of Manchuria had been taken to 
heart), a policy which, however, turned to be highly 
deceptive and in reality only a bluff that Mussolini was 
able to call with ease; in western Europe, not only ac- 
ceptance of the German military reoccupation of the 
Rhineland but also tame submission to an extraordi- 
nary diplomatic slap, namely, the failure of the Ger- 
man foreign office to answer the questionnaire addressed 
to it by Mr. Eden; in Spain, a policy of do-nothing, on 
the ground that “nonintervention” was the alternative 
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to a general war (which did not deter Germany and Italy 
from intervening as much as they liked or prevent the 
sinking of British ships by submarines and bombs). 

Such a series of failures and humiliations is without 
precedent in British history since the loss of the Ameri- 
can colonies, and they were deeply resented by a large 
portion of the British public, especially those eleven 
millions who in 1935 declared for a vigorous British 
policy based on the League of Nations. The government 
attempted to justify its passivity by the argument that 
British armaments were so inadequate that it was not 
safe to oppose the dictators, who, it was implied, were 
ready to fight at the drop of a hat. Why the govern- 
ment waited for two years after Germany commenced to 
rearm before launching its own program, or why that 
program was not kept up to schedule (whereas Ger- 
many, in spite of all her economic difficulties, was able 
to forge ahead) was not explained. Perhaps neither gov- 
ernment nor people were willing to face the stark reali- 
ties of Italian ambitions and German resurgence, as if 
they had not yet recovered from the exhaustion of the 
last war. Certainly things were somewhat topsy-turvy © 
when Conservatives, who before 1914 were always ready 
to fight for the Empire, had become the peace-at-any- 
price party, and Labor, which before the war was largely 
pacifist, was ready to enforce sanctions even at the risk 
of war. The writer, who has been visiting England with 
fair regularity for more than thirty years, was deeply 
impressed in 1937 with the growing feeling of bewilder- 
ment and even helplessness among his friends of various 
political persuasions. 
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It was, therefore, only natural that Mr. Chamberlain, 
when he became prime minister after the coronation of - 
King George VI, should seek a way out of the impasse, 
for further drift could only mean disaster. Two policies 
were seemingly open to him. One was to make an open 
alliance with France and, if necessary, with Soviet 
Russia, and thus confront the dictators with the old 
Triple Entente, to which could be added the formidable 
forces of the Little Entente. Such a policy, if linked to 
the Covenant, might have restored vitality to the 
League of Nations and mobilized the smaller nations in 
the interests of peace. The country, however, was not 
ready for definite commitments, and there was much 
objection, more especially within the dominant Conserv- 
ative party, to contacts and co-operation with the Soviet 
Union. So the other course was chosen: that of trying 
to “appease” the dictators and purchasing peace by con- 
cessions. By beginning with Signor Mussolini, Mr. 
Chamberlain made clear that he regarded Germany as 
Britain’s principal opponent and was prepared to pay 
a considerable price in order to detach the Italian dic- 
tator from Herr Hitler. But fate was unkind to Mr. 
Chamberlain. He had to make the Anglo-Italian rap- 
prochement dependent on a “substantial” withdrawal of 
Italian troops from Spain; the Duce accepted this be- 
cause the victory of General Franco was believed to be 
imminent. As the Spanish government was able to con- 
tinue its resistance the Italian troops were not with- 
drawn, and the Anglo-Italian agreement could not be 
ratified. In short, Mr. Chamberlain was outplayed by 
Signor Mussolini, who merely used the British need to 
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strengthen his friendship with Herr Hitler and reaffirm 
the solidity of the Rome-Berlin axis by his magnificent 
reception of his German partner in Rome. It was highly 
significant that during the summer of 1938 the Duce 
issued an order forbidding Italian soldiers to wear the 
Victory Medal of 1918, thereby cutting even the last 
sentimental ties of Italy with her allies of the Great 
War. When the Czech crisis broke, Mr. Chamberlain 
had failed to attach Italy to the British side. 


III 


The fundamental factor in Italian policy since the 
war has been discontent with the distribution of the 
spoils in 1919. Italy did not receive all the territory in 
Europe promised her by the Treaty of London in rogrs5, 
got no share of the Ottoman Empire, received little in 
Africa. Whether this was to be attributed to the greed 
of her allies (as Mussolini contended) or to the faults of 
her own diplomacy (of which much might be said) is 
immaterial—the sense of unfair treatment became deep- 
ly rooted in the Italian mind, and Mussolini never con- 
cealed either his detestation of the settlement or his 
determination to modify it. 

As long as Britain and France remained dominant on 
land and sea, Italy was helpless. When the advent of 
Hitler and the beginnings of German rearmament gave 
the western powers something else to think about, 
Mussolini obtained a certain freedom of maneuvering; 
but he would have preferred to obtain what he coveted 
with the consent of Britain and France. At any rate, he 
checked Hitler’s first attempt to seize Austria in 1934 
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by a partial mobilization on the Brenner pass; in Janu- 
ary 1935 he concluded a deal with Laval, by which 
the latter is believed to have abandoned Ethiopia to 
Italy; and later in the same year he joined the “‘Stresa 
front,” where the silence of Ramsay MacDonald is sup- 
posed to have convinced Mussolini that Britain was 
also consenting to his designs on Ethiopia. For all the 
Italian’s hatred of democracy and his sympathy with 
naziism, he did not relish the Anschluss of Austria with 
Germany, which would make Germany Italy’s immedi- 
ate neighbor on her northern frontier and, ultimately, 
her rival in the Balkans. It was Britain’s championship 
of Ethiopia and her support of sanctions at Geneva 
which threw Mussolini into the arms of Hitler. Even 
then he moved cautiously, for (so he has claimed) he 
offered an understanding to Léon Blum after the 
Popular Front came to power in France: in return for 
French recognition of the Italian conquest of Ethiopia, 
Italy would continue to defend the independence of 
Austria. But fascism as a form of government and im- 
perial conquest as an instrument of foreign policy were 
equally anathema to the Popular Front, and a last op- 
portunity was lost. Since both Britain and France con- 
tinued to be hostile, Mussolini took the only course open 
to him: in the spring of 1937 he broke with Dr. Schusch- 
nigg, the Austrian chancellor, and won Hitler’s friend- 
ship by sacrificing Austria, over which Italy had exer- 
cised a de facto protectorate for many years. 

Only by the crude canons of pre-war politics can the 
Italian conquest of Ethiopia be justified, for numerous 
treaties, both specific and general, bound the Italian 
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government to respect the independence and integrity 
of the country. On the other hand, the Anglo-French 
policy toward the issue was disastrous. M. Laval’s 
policy, though unscrupulous, was realistic. The British 
plan of using the League of Nations to restrain Italy 
and, in passing, read a lesson to Germany, was also 
sound, if carried through to the end. What actually 
eventuated was a hopeless compromise of the two 
policies which defeated both of them. M. Laval did not 
dare avow his real sentiments and was forced to give 
lip-service to the League policy of Britain; the latter 
realized that French support was half-hearted and grew 
fearful of the consequences, with the result that the oil 
sanction—the crux of the whole matter—was never 
adopted. Finally, Britain stultified herself by abandon- 
ing the policy of sanctions for which she had lined up 
more than fifty members of the League. Signor Mus- 
solini could have been bought or he could have been 
punished. France wished to buy him, Britain to punish 
him. Thanks to their inability to adopt one policy or 
the other, he was neither bought nor punished, but 
enabled, not only to take what he wanted in Ethiopia, 
but to boast of having successfully defied the two most 
powerful European nations, the League of Nations, and 
the opinion of the entire world (outside of Germany and 
Japan). And it is to be noted that only after the Anglo- 
French entente had demonstrated its ineffectiveness 
against Italy did Herr Hitler make his first really aggres- 
sive move, namely, the military reoccupation of the 
Rhineland in March 1936. 

Before he came to power, the German Fiihrer was 
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generally regarded, at least outside of Germany, as a 
mountebank; after 1933 there was a tendency to rate 
him as a madman. It has now become only too clear 
that he is neither. Rather he is Bismarck redivivus, the 
cleverest political manipulator Europe has seen since 
the days of the “iron chancellor.””’ When Bismarck took 
office as minister-president of Prussia in 1862, he found 
the Prussian army inferior to its rivals and Prussia’s 
‘position in Europe at a low ebb; the country was 
still smarting under the humiliation administered by 
Austria in 1850 when she compelled Prussia to accept 
the revival of the old Confederation. Bismarck sup- 
ported the military chiefs in their plans for expanding 
the army, and as the instrument increased in efficiency 
and size, quarreled with Denmark, Austria, and France 
successively and successfully. His diplomacy from 1864 
to 1871 left the western powers gasping and helpless: 
Britain protested feebly in 1864 against the annexation 
of the Elbe duchies at the expense of Denmark, and 
France in 1866 accepted Bismarck’s plans for a North 
German Confederation, although both were keenly 
aware that the balance of power was being altered to 
their disadvantage. Bismarck not only played on the 
jealousies of the other powers, but he calculated to a 
nicety just how far he could go without running the risk 
of a general war and timed his moves perfectly. His- 
torians generally have ranked Bismarck’s achievements 
in the ’sixties as a masterpiece of the diplomatic art, 
even though he had to fight three wars. 

Hitler has improved on Bismarck, in so far as he has 
not—to date—resorted to war. His point de départ has 
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been to pose as the defender of European civilization 
against bolshevism, and this has made a powerful ap- 
peal to conservative elements in both Britain and 
France who are terrified by the specter of Soviet Russia. 
At the same time Hitler has worked to separate Britain 
and France. Just as British opinion seventy-five years 
ago was extremely suspicious of Napoleon III and con- 
sequently welcomed the French defeat in 1870, so since 
1918 many elements in Britain have resented the 
ascendency of France on the continent and have striven, 
sometimes openly and sometimes secretly, to restore the 
balance by encouraging and promoting the revival of 
German power. The Fiihrer’s cue, therefore, was to pro- 
claim constantly his desire for an Anglo-German under- 
standing, and since in the minds of the British the pri- 
mary cause for the Anglo-German conflict of 1914 was 
the naval policy of William II, Hitler executed a master 
stroke by promising in 1935 to restrict the new German 

navy to 35 per cent of the British. With sure instinct, 
‘he estimated that, satisfied on this score, the British 
would do nothing to keep German troops out of the 
Rhineland and that they would be lulled into a feeling 
of security which would blind them, for a time, to the 
much more serious danger of the German air force. 
Whereas before the war German diplomacy almost un- 
erringly managed, by many stupid moves, to bring 
France and Britain closer together, Hitler, whose book 
proclaimed that he had grasped the lesson of the pre- 
war years, succeeded in neutralizing Britain on what 
was for Germany the supreme issue. For if German 
troops could reoccupy and then refortify the Rhineland 
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the military supremacy of France in Europe would be 
profoundly affected, if not extinguished. 

The German chancellor also played very subtly on 
the colonial motif. In his book he argued that Ger- 
many’s future did not depend upon the acquisition of 
colonies (as alleged in the days of William II) but upon 
expansion to the east, with the Ukraine as the ultimate 
goal. Yet, precisely because British opinion was ex- 
tremely nervous about the colonial question, Hitler al- 
lowed the issue to be raised from time to time in German 
utterances, thus suggesting to the British that they had 
to choose between a drive for the restoration of the 
German colonies or a renewed Drang nach Osten. As 
usual, he gauged the situation correctly, for there arose 
in Britain an influential group which declared frankly 
that Germany should be given a free hand in eastern 
Europe and that France was entitled to British support 
only if she were attacked by Germany. In other words, 
France could not count on British help if she became 
involved in war as a result of her alliances with the 
succession states or her pact with the Soviet Union. 
This was tantamount to abandoning the balance of 
power which British policy for at least four centuries 
has tried to uphold in Europe, and if it would be going 
too far to say that this attitude was adopted by the 
British government, nevertheless the idea had lodged 
itself in British minds. Even the most fervid hater of 
Hitler has to recognize the skill with which he has 
played his cards. 

In this game, he had the immense advantage over his 
rivals that he did not have to take public opinion into 
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account (no minister of the German Republic would 
have dared make a pact of nonaggression with Poland, 
as Hitler did in 1934) and could orient German policy 
in any direction that he chose. Furthermore, ever since 
the triumphs of Bismarck, the German people, far more 
than any other people in Europe, have believed in the 
doctrine and use of force, and they accepted the rule of 
Herr Hitler—which to western democracies seems more 
barbarous and more tyrannical than any regime in 
modern history—precisely because he promised them 
the domination of Europe. Against such a nation, sub- 
missive, disciplined, and bellicose, Britain and France 
had little chance, so long as they remained divided 
against themselves in their internal politics and unable 
to formulate a common foreign policy; least of all if 
they continued unable or unwilling to co-operate with 
the Soviet Union. 


IV 


Co-operation with the Soviet Union was, however, 
more easily imagined (by those who favored it) than 
realized. As long as the Soviet government maintained 
the doctrine of and worked for world-revolution, close 
relations between it and western powers were out of the 
question. True, Germany and Russia concluded the 
Treaty of Rapallo in 1922, when both were regarded 
more or less as “outcasts,’”’ and there was much talk 
of an understanding between the Red Army and the 
Reichswehr; but the political results of this collabora- 
tion—as distinct from the economic—were never very 
tangible. Even after Comrade Stalin had abandoned the 
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program of world-revolution, there was no place for the 
Soviet Union in the European system, so long as she 
remained outside of and Germany continued to be (from 
1926) a member of the League of Nations. Actually, 
Russia was not then wanted in the League, and she was 
unwilling to sit alongside of Japan. 

The withdrawal of Japan and Germany from the 
League and Hitler’s unconcealed hostility to the Soviet 
Union changed the picture. In the hope that the 
League might serve as a barrier to aggression, the Soviet 
government, on the invitation of France, accepted 
membership in 1934 and was warmly welcomed (except 
by Poland and Switzerland). It did seem as if collective 
security had received a powerful supporter. At Geneva 
and elsewhere, M. Litvinov, the Soviet foreign com- 
misar, consistently proclaimed that, in his winged 
phrase, “peace is indivisible.’ During the Ethiopian 
crisis, the Soviet government was prepared to impose 
an oil sanction on Italy if the other powers did so; since 
then it was ready to go as far as any other government to | 
enforce the Covenant. 

Nevertheless, this “return to Europe” did not yield 
the results anticipated by those who brought it about. 
The Franco-Soviet pact of mutual assistance negotiated 
in 1935 in lieu of an “eastern Locarno,” although kept 
within the terms of the Covenant and declared open to 
all powers who wished to sign it, was resented by the 
German government—and at the same time cleverly 
exploited by it as justification for its policies of re- 
armament and the repudiation of the Treaty of Lo- 
carno. The treaty also aroused hostility among con- 
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servatives in both England and France; it may even 
have had something to do with the reluctance of the 
British government to make a formal alliance with 
France. Consequently the “purges” going on in Russia 
since 1936 were a godsend to those who did not like the 
Soviet Union. No doubt much of the indignation in 
England and France against the numerous executions 
was sincere, for conservatives no more than liberals 
relish the judicial methods of Moscow. Yet, beneath 
the outbursts and the protests, a certain satisfaction 
was often discernible. Since co-operation with the Soviet 
government was distasteful, it was extremely convenient 
to be able to argue that the purges had so weakened the 
Red Army and so disorganized the economic life of the 
country that Soviet Russia would be as uncertain and 
unreliable an ally in a new war as tsarist Russia had 
been in the last struggle. Before 1914 liberal England 
and democratic France had found it possible to co- 
eperate with autocratic Russia. In 1938 conservative 
England and plutocratic France could not abide a social- 
istic Russia. 

The Soviet government, for its part, became distrust- 
ful of the democratic powers, or rather of certain ele- 
ments in those countries. It suspected the “national”’ 
government of Britain, which was essentially a Con- 
servative government, of sympathies with the fascist 
states, especially after the resignation of Mr. Eden, and 
it feared that France, even when governed by the Popu- 
lar Front, would be constrained to follow British policy. 
The Russians, in short, began to wonder whether the 
ruling groups would resolutely defend their respective 
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- national interests if their common class interests were. 
_ affected; whether the four capitalist great powers might 
not attempt to “gang up” on the one socialist state. 
Soviet policy, therefore, was to continue preaching the 
gospel of collective security and to assert the Union’s 
firm intention to discharge its obligations under the 
Covenant, but at the same time to keep in the back- 
ground and to avoid provocation of the fascist powers, 
all the more so as the Far Eastern front could not be 
forgotten. Needless to say, Moscow deeply resented the 
insinuations that the purges had seriously weakened 
Russian military strength and economic organization, 
but it could not disprove the charges without putting 
the whole Soviet experiment to the test, which it was 
reluctant to do, because peace was genuinely desired. 
In the confused circumstances of the last five years, 
confidence between the democratic powers and the 
Soviet Union could hardly develop, although all had a 
common interest in the maintenance of peace and the 
prevention of fascist aggression. By and large, it seems 
correct to say that neither Russia’s joining the League 
nor the Franco-Soviet pact—whatever may have been 
the intentions—contributed permanently to the stabil- 
ity of Europe. 

In one respect, just the opposite was achieved. The 
Franco-Soviet pact was accompanied by a Czecho- 
slovak-Soviet agreement, according to which the Soviet 
government bound itself to come to the assistance of 
Czechoslovakia in case, but not until, France did so, 
under the Franco-Czech treaty of 1924. The Germans 
subsequently accused the Czechs of establishing Soviet 
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airfields within their territory; the charge appears to 
have been baseless, but its constant reiteration made it 
appear as if Germany had a genuine grievance. In addi- 
tion, the treaty with Russia made the Czechs feel more 
secure than they would have done had they been de- 
pendent solely on their alliance with France, and, prob- 
ably, this sense of security led them to postpone adapt- 
ing a policy of concession toward the Sudeten Germans. 


V 


If Russia at one end of Europe remained something 
of a mystery, the position in Spain was hardly more 
certain. Germany and Italy began to interest them- 
selves in the Spanish situation as early as 1934, partly 
out of dislike for the republican regime established in 
1931, partly with the object of embarrassing France. 
Their assistance was evident from the very beginning of 
General Franco’s revolt, and without that help the 
rebellious general would probably have been defeated 
by the Spanish government in a short time. Since both 
Italy and Germany would expect to be paid for their 
services if General Franco should win, and the estab- 
lishment of their influence in Spain (or the acquisition 
of Spanish islands) would seriously affect British power 
in the Mediterranean, endanger the French communica- 
tions with North Africa, and require France to main- 
tain garrisons along the Pyrenees, it might have been 
expected that both Britain and France would support 
the Spanish government against the rebels. Such a 
policy was indeed ardently desired by the Popular 
Front which assumed power in France shortly before 
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the outbreak in Spain. Nevertheless, the British and 
French governments promptly adopted a policy of “‘non- 
intervention” —that is, they declined to sell arms to 
either of the warring groups, although by the usual 
practice of international law the Spanish government 
was entitled to buy arms where it could find them. The 
official explanation was that support of the Spanish 
government might lead to a war between the democratic 
and the fascist powers and that Britain and France 
should remain neutral and try to bring about a cessa- 
tion of all intervention.° 

Public opinion in France and England was divided 
on the issue. Many conservatives in both countries un- 
questionably desired the victory of General Franco, 
for the Spanish government was alleged in many quar- 
ters to be Red; on the other hand, many ardent French 
Catholics turned away from General Franco. Whatever 
the true motives may have been, the French govern- 
ment instead of yielding to the wishes of the Popular 
Front accepted the British policy. Yet that policy 
proved a farce from the very beginning. The German 
and Italian governments nominally accepted “‘noninter- 
vention” and sent their representatives to the com- 
mittee set up in London—but they never ceased to send 
help to General Franco, and the British and French 
governments did not counter this defiance. From this 
experience, the dictators could only conclude that the 
democracies would accept peace at almost any price. 

The attitude of Britain and France in European af- 


6 The Soviet Union did not send assistance to the Spanish government 
until October 1936. 
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fairs was also profoundly affected by the outbreak of 
hostilities in China in July 1937. The enormous British 
investments in China were at once affected by the 
Japanese aggression and the entire British position in 
East Asia would be undermined by a Japanese victory 
over China, for public opinion in Japan showed itself 
strongly hostile to Britain. France was in much the 
same boat, with the difference that her stake was more 
territorial—Indo-China—than commercial. No one 
could doubt that, if Britain and France became involved 
in war in Europe with the fascist powers, Japan could 
deal with French and British interests in the Far East 
at her discretion; nor could anyone doubt what the 
Japanese action would be. Yet if Britain and France 
had to defend themselves against Japanese aggression, 
their position in Europe would be difficult, if not im- 
possible. The anti-comintern agreement signed by Ger- 
many and Japan in 1936 and adhered to by Italy in 1937 
placed the western powers in a dilemma, and, indeed, 
injured them more than it did the Soviet government, 
which gave every indication of its ability and its inten- 
tion to defend itself, whether attacked by Japan along 
the Manchurian frontier or by Germany in the Ukraine. 
Once again, the situation of France and Britain would 
have been eased if they had been able or willing to co- 
operate effectively with the Soviet Union for the main- 
tenance of peace. 

An additional worry for Britain was provided by 
the ever increasing discontent of the Arabs in Pales- 
tine, a discontent which though not caused was certainly 
stimulated by the Italian hostility to England. Not 
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merely was the British government subjected to great 
pressure from world-wide Jewry to maintain the Zionist 
experiment, but the proximity of Palestine to the Suez 
Canal made the assertion of British authority impera- 
tive. How to accomplish this when both Jews and 
Arabs had rejected the latest proposals of the British 
government for a partition of the country and a revision 
of the mandate was not immediately obvious. If the 
tension in Europe continued to grow, the problem would 
become still more difficult. Perhaps a solution could be 
found only if stability and a prospect of peace were re- 
stored to Europe. 


VI 


Finally, the relation of the United States to European 
politics cannot be ignored, even though our contribu- 
tion must be described as negative rather than positive. 
Europeans, particularly British and French, have long 
been prone to ascribe the situation in world-affairs to 
the failure of the United States to ratify the Treaty of 
Versailles and join the League of Nations. And, in all 
probability, if we had gone to Geneva at the beginning 
of the great experiment events would have taken a 
different course. The guess may be ventured that we 
should have prevented the invasion of the Ruhr, which 
was the fons et origo of the German economic distress 
that ultimately produced Hitler and the Nazi move- 
ment; the reduction and limitation of armaments en- 
visaged in Article VIII of the Covenant would have had 
our support and leadership; we should have been a 
stabilizing and moderating influence, and the recollec- 
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tion of our military effort in 1917-18 would have been 
ever present in the minds of troublemakers. Our Euro- 
pean critics, however, have usually failed to recognize— 
or at least to admit—that a powerful reason for our 
failure to ratify the Treaty of Versailles was the char- 
acter of that treaty. If President Wilson had been able 
to bring back from the Peace Conference of Paris a 
treaty more in harmony with the Fourteen Points and 
American ideals, much of the agitation against the 
League, which was tied up with the treaty in order to 
enforce it, would have been ineffectual, if not stillborn. 
The widespread feeling that Wilson had been tricked 
by Clemenceau and Lloyd George contributed power- 
fully to the unpopularity and rejection of the League. 

Nevertheless, Americans should recognize that our 
refusal to join the League and to ratify the Franco- 
American defensive alliance threw France back on her 
own resources and went far to explain the building up 
of France’s system of alliances in eastern Europe and 
her prolonged intransigence in the matter of the reduc- 
tion of armaments (or rather the recognition of Ger- 
many’s claim to equality). We need also to remember 
that American experts helped to draw the frontiers of 
the new Europe, including those of Czechoslovakia, and 
that we therefore had a kind of moral responsibility for 
those frontiers, even though, in the end, we assumed no 
legal obligation to defend them. 

After an absence of more than ten years,’ we at- 


7 The Briand-Kellogg Pact, sponsored by the United States in 1928, by 
which the signatories renounced war as “an instrument of national policy” 
and agreed that the settlement of disputes among them “shall never be 
sought except by peaceful means,” may be regarded as an answer to the re- 
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tempted to return to the world council table. In 1931- 
32, President Hoover and Mr. Stimson, within the 
limits set by our nonmembership in the League, tried 
to co-operate with Geneva in the Manchurian crisis; 
but, since Britain and France seemed reluctant to op- 
pose the Japanese, little came of our effort. In 1933, 
President Roosevelt and Mr. Hull offered to consult 
with other states with a view to averting hostilities, pro- 
vided a genuine reduction of armaments could be 
brought about; but no agreement was ever reached by 
the European powers. In 1935, at the time of the 
Ethiopian crisis, the United States anticipated the 
League of Nations in laying an embargo on munitions, 
and there is no reason to suppose that we should have 
opposed an oil sanction; but this latter step was not 
taken by the League. 

Since this triple failure to bring about co-operation of 
the United States with Europe and the League of Na- 
tions, American sentiment once more swung around to 
isolation: hence the Neutrality Act and the Johnson 
Act preventing further loans to wartime debtors in de- 
fault. On the whole, these laws probably work to the 
benefit of powers contemplating aggression. For while 
Britain and France would be able for some time, under 
the “cash-and-carry” provisions, to purchase essential 
war materials—for they still have considerable cash— 
and transport these in their own ships, the prohibition 


proaches leveled against us for failing to join the League. Inasmuch, however, 
as the pact did not provide for its implementation or even for consultation 
among its signatories, it did not put an end to American isolation and had 
little or no effect on the European situation. 
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of the sale of arms and munitions would not disturb 
Germany and Italy, who have little or no money, but 
would seriously affect Britain and France, who have 
fallen behind in their armaments. The irony of it all 
is that in the growing tension between Britain and 
France on the one side and Germany and Italy on the 
other, American sympathy clearly and increasingly lay 
with the democratic states. Yet there was not much evi- 
dence of a desire to see the laws changed. On the con- 
trary, American opinion was more determined than ever 
to remain neutral in a European conflict, however much 
we might favor one side and hate the other. Of this 
state of mind, all European statesmen took account. 

The European situation in 1938 may be summarized 
as follows: 

1. The fascist states were able to suppress all internal 
opposition to their respective regimes (the extent of 
which is extremely difficult to estimate) and to demon- 
strate the unity of their external policies; on the other 
hand, the democratic states were torn by internal dis- 
sensions (more particularly France) and were only super- 
ficially agreed on their external policies. 

2. During the previous five years the British and 
French governments had repeatedly yielded to German 
or Italian threats and had largely lost the stomach for 
resistance. Their peoples were extremely reluctant to 
fight, partly because they were genuinely opposed to 
war, partly because the system of Versailles did not seem 
worth fighting for; among the governing and propertied 
classes there was a widespread fear that the system of 
private enterprise would not survive another war. 
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3. Although five years ago Germany possessed no 
military airplanes (legally, and at best a small number) 
she was able to build an ultra-modern air force, prob- 
ably superior to those of Britain and France combined, 
in spite of the fact that the two latter countries had 
supposedly spent enormous sums in developing their 
air forces. 

4. The British government, as personified in Mr. 
Chamberlain, was determined to “appease” the dicta- 
tors and was prepared to pay a large price; the French 
system of alliances in eastern Europe had been seriously 
weakened by the defection or luke-warmness of the 
succession states; the Soviet Union was disliked or dis- 
trusted (or even feared) by the ruling classes in France 
and England. 

5. Britain had to think about Palestine, India, and 
Hong Kong; France about her communications in the 
Mediterranean and Indo-China. 

6. The United States was committed to neutrality 
of the strictest kind. 

Politically, militarily, psychologically, Britain and 
France were badly prepared to face a crisis of the first 
magnitude; their peoples were confused over the issues 
involved and their leaders were not of the kind to steel 
their nerves for heroic measures. One is inclined to say 
that they were beaten in advance, and it was because 
the Fihrer, with his usual instinct, perceived this that 
he precipitated the crisis over Czechoslovakia. 


VII 

It has long been recognized that Czechoslovakia was 

a somewhat artificial state, a reproduction on a smaller 
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scale of the old Austro-Hungarian monarchy of which 
its territory had formed a part for four centuries. The 
frontiers of ““Czecho” corresponded to what had been 
the frontiers of Bohemia and Moravia for a thousand 
years and could be justified historically as well as 
economically and geographically, in spite of the fact 
that over three million Sudeten Germans were included 
against their will in the new state. In the case of 
“Slovakia,” the same arguments of historic right, 
economic necessity, and geographical unity would have 
allowed Hungary to retain the Slovak territory and 
what came to be known as ‘“‘Carpatho-Ruthenia.”” The 
peacemakers of 1919 were, however, apparently not 
troubled by inconsistency, for, having determined to 
establish a Czechoslovak state, they did not hesitate to 
include a large Magyar area along the southern border 
in order to provide a better economic and strategic 
frontier. According to the first census of the new re- 
public (1921), the Czechoslovaks constituted only 65.5 
per cent of the total population; if Czechs and Slovaks 
are considered different peoples, the Czechs numbered 
only slightly more than half the population. Approxi- 
mately 30 per cent consisted of reluctant or unwilling 
minorities (Germans, Magyars, Poles). 

If so conglomerate a state was to survive, it would 
need (a) to satisfy the minorities in a reasonable man- 
ner; and/or (6) protect itself by alliances with other 
states. On this latter score, Czechoslovakia seemed to 
have been eminently successful. The Little Entente with 
Rumania and Yugoslavia (1920-21), an alliance with 
France (1924), and the pact with Soviet Russia (1935) 
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provided a triple guarantee against attack and promised. 
strong help if attack nevertheless did come. The inter- 
ests of all of its allies were so obviously bound up with 
the preservation of the state, as the key to the balance 
of power in central Europe, that any defection seemed 
inconceivable. To these military alliances was added 
the protection of the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
and no state in the world was more zealous in supporting 
that great international experiment; the Czechoslovak 
foreign minister, Eduard BeneS, became the greatest 
exemplar of the “Geneva spirit.”” And behind all the 
treaties stood the Czechoslovak army, one of the best 
trained and best equipped in Europe, with formidable 
defensive lines all along the German frontier. The 
international situation of Czechoslovakia appeared, in- 
deed, to be impregnable, even after the advent of Hitler 
to power in Germany—which provides the key to the 
Czech attitude on the question of minorities. 

When they organized their state after the revolution 
of 1918, the Czechs would not consent to a plebiscite, 
as demanded by the Germans living within historic 
Bohemia, or even to autonomy, but drew up a unitary 
constitution. Nevertheless, they made no difficulties 
about accepting the minorities’ treaties imposed by the 
Allies on the “succession states” and incorporated the 
provisions in the constitution of 1920. Neutral observ- 
ers generally agreed that the Czechoslovak government 
came nearer to living up to both the letter and the spirit 
of the minorities’ treaties than any other government. 
Complaints were heard from time to time, and abuses 
undoubtedly existed, resulting often from too much zeal 
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on the part of petty officials; but certainly no effort was 
made to Czechify the minorities. Yet if Czech policy 
did not oppress the minorities, it failed to satisfy and 
appease them, for they remained minorities in a state 
dominated by the Czechs, and the Germans and Mag- 
yars, who had each been a Herrenvolk under the old 
monarchy, could not be reconciled to accepting a sub- 
ordinate position. It is true that from 1926 to 1938 
there were German ministers in every cabinet, and some 
of the German parties were willing to co-operate with 
the Czechs. This, however, was a pis aller, an attitude 
adopted only after eight years of boycott, after Ger- 
many had signed the Locarno treaties and apparently 
accepted the new order in Europe. In these circum- 
stances, the Sudeten Germans—or some of them—made 
the best of a situation which they could not change; but 
in 1938, after the Anschluss, even those parties which 
had supported the government abandoned it. The 
Czechoslovak political system was a democratic one— 
universal suffrage, honest elections, ministerial responsi- 
bility—yet inevitably it operated to give control of the 
country to the Czechs. What might have happened if 
the Czechs had in 1919 granted.a large measure of au- 
tonomy to the minorities or introduced a federal system 
modeled on the cantons of Switzerland, and whether the 
Sudeten Germans would then have become so attached 
to such a Czechoslovak state that they would have re- 
sisted the blandishments of Herr Hitler, no one can say. 

After the establishment of the Nazi regime in Ger- 
many, the problem of the Sudetens took on a new 
aspect, for it was soon evident that the Sudeten German 
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party organized by Konrad Henlein was being assisted 
and directed from Berlin. Herr Henlein frequently pro- 
claimed his loyalty to the Czechoslovak state and as- 
serted that he demanded only autonomy for the German 
areas. He may have been sincere in the beginning, but, 
once Hitler began to demolish the Treaty of Versailles 
by restoring conscription and reoccupying the Rhine- 
land, the situation became more difficult to control. 
The fact that unemployment was more severe in the in- 
dustrial areas of Sudetenland than in other parts of 
Czechoslovakia, whereas the German rearmament pro- 
gram had very largely done away with unemployment 
in the Reich, did not make the problem any easier. That 
the problem was serious was admitted by the Czecho- 
slovak government in February 1937 when it came to an 
agreement with the German parties supporting the 
government by which the state officials were to be ap- 
portioned between Germans and Czechs according to 
their percentages of the population. There was, however, 
no disposition to admit the demand of the Sudeten Ger- 
mans for autonomy. 

From the Czech point of view, any such concession 
was intolerable, for not only would the Sudetens, if they 
secured autonomy, take their orders from Berlin, but 
they would demand a new orientation of foreign policy 
which could only lead to the subservience of Czecho- 
slovakia to Germany. This attitude was intelligible, for 
the international position seemed secure. Nevertheless, 
it permitted the Nazis to assert that the Sudetens were 
being denied the right of self-determination—a principle 
dear to the Allies!—and that the much-vaunted democ- 
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racy of Czechoslovakia was a joke—an argument which 
not only appealed to many liberals in western Europe 
but also provided a screen behind which the German 
plan to dominate eastern Europe could be camouflaged. 
Since Germany could not realize her ambitions so long 
as Czechoslovakia remained politically and economical- 
ly independent, the Czech attitude must have been se- 
cretly welcomed by Hitler, for it kept the issue alive 
and would provide an excuse for intervention when he 
was ready to strike. 

The breath-taking events of 1938 give the appearance 
of being successive stages of a single plan. In February 
the internal shakeup in the German foreign office and 
military high command pushed aside those diplomatists 
and soldiers who wished to play safe and installed others 
who were ready for a policy of aggression. In March the 
Anschluss with Austria provided a test of the interna- 
tional situation and was painlessly executed. Czecho- 
slovakia was now surrounded on three sides by German 
territory and obviously the next objective. In April 
Henlein demanded autonomy for the Sudeten areas. In 
May the communal elections promised to go strongly in 
his favor, and German troops were reported to be mo- 
bilizing along the Czechoslovak frontiers. While not 
absolutely certain, it seems probable that Hitler had 
planned his reckoning with Czechoslovakia for that 
moment. 

Then some surprising things happened. Czechoslo- 
vakia ordered partial mobilization and manned her for- 
tifications facing Germany; and, what was much more 
important, both Britain and France warned Germany 
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that they would defend the wiry little state which had 
shown itself ready to risk all. Herr Hitler’s fury could 
be gauged by the vehemence with which the story of 
German troop movements was denied—but he did not 
march. Throughout the democratic states there was 
considerable elation. For years their peoples had been 
told by timid politicians that to oppose a dictator meant 
war. Now the three democratic powers had done that 
very thing, and Hitler had not gone to war. Optimists 
supposed that a much-needed lesson had been learned, 
especially by the British government, and the great 
success of the visit of the British sovereigns to Paris a 
few weeks later only confirmed the impression that at 
last the western powers were united to resist further 
aggression. 

In the light of subsequent events, it seems more prob- 
able that the British government was somewhat fright- 
ened by discovering what it had done—that is, suddenly 
faced the issue of war—and that, although it had faced 
the issue successfully, it determined not to be caught a 
second time. Hence the mission of Lord Runciman, who 
was sent to Czechoslovakia with the ostensible purpose 
of mediating between the Czechs and the Sudetens and 
thus eliminating the danger of war. It is, however, diffi- 
cult to believe that Mr. Chamberlain really expected 
Lord Runciman to bring about a settlement, for ele- 
mentary political wisdom would tell him that the noble 
lord’s presence in Prague would be interpreted as open 
evidence of British sympathy with the Sudetens and 
merely encourage Henlein to take a stiffer position. 
More plausible is the view (it is submitted) that when 
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he had recovered from the shock of the May crisis, the 
British prime minister decided to allow Germany to take 
the Sudeten lands if she insisted on having them and 
dispatched Lord Runciman to Prague in order to cover 
up his intentions. Whether the French government was 
privy to such a plan is uncertain, for in July M. Daladier 
declared that “the solemn engagements undertaken to- 
wards Czechoslovakia are for us indisputable and sa- 
cred.” Nevertheless, the failure of both the French and 
British governments to take serious steps in reply to the 
German military measures which began on August 15 
is suggestive. 

The immediate reasons for the reversal of the firm 
policy adopted in May can only be surmised. Certainly 
the Anglo-Italian agreement of April, designed to weak- 
en the Rome-Berlin axis, had not been put into effect 
(thanks to the valiant resistance of the Spanish govern- 
ment), and Mussolini was closer to Hitler than ever. 
Certainly the production of munitions and gas masks in 
France had fallen off badly, and the building of air- 
planes and anti-aircraft guns in England was far in ar- 
rears. Perhaps, also, there was a feeling that it was not 
worth the risk of war whether three and a half million 
Germans were forced to remain citizens of Czechoslo- 
vakia.’ But the specific reasons do not greatly matter. 
Once the decision had been taken to seek peace by a 
bargain with the dictators instead of opposing them by 
force, it was arguable that it was better to be generous 


§ That not all the Sudetens wished to join Germany is clear, but how 
numerous were such persons is difficult to determine, for the elections of May 
1938 hardly represented a “free vote.” Probably, however, a majority were 
for the Reich. 
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than to quibble over details, and the cession of the 
Sudeten lands could be justified not only by the principle 
of self-determination, but also on the ground that such a 
radical solution might satisfy Hitler and therefore en- 
sure peace, whereas autonomy within the framework of 
the Czechoslovak state would only lead to further agita- 
tion. 

How far the government at Prague was aware, during 
the summer, of the fate being prepared for it, can only 
be guessed; but, inasmuch as Lord Runciman was of the 
opinion (so he stated in his report to Mr. Chamberlain) 
that cession of the Sudetens offered the only permanent 
solution and consorted chiefly with their leaders, it is 
unlikely that these personal sentiments were not known 
to the leaders on both sides. The Czechoslovak govern- 
ment no doubt continued to hope that, whatever official 
attitudes might be, public opinion in England and 
France, especially France, would rally to its side in the 
event of a showdown. It therefore submitted gracefully 
to the pressure of the French and British governments 
by abandoning its own scheme for dealing with the 
minorities and drew up the so-called Plan IV which, in 
Lord Runciman’s words, “embodied almost all of the 
Karlsbad eight points and with a little clarification and 
extension could have been made to cover them in their 
entirety.”® Lord Runciman also recognized that this 


9 The eight points of Henlein’s program published on April 14, 1938: (1) 
Full equality of Sudeten Germans and Czechs and abandonment of the con- 
ception of a Czechoslovak state with a German minority; (2) recognition 
of the Sudetens as a legal personality; (3) establishment and recognition of 
the boundaries of the territories inhabited by Germans; (4) autonomy of 
this territory in every department of public life; (5) guarantees for those 
Germans settled outside the areas recognized as German; (6) removal of all 
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was the view of the “more responsible Sudeten leaders”’ 
and that the failure to negotiate further rested upon the 
extremists, ‘upon Henlein, Frank and those of their 
supporters inside and outside the country who were 
urging them to extreme unconstitutional action.” In 
other words, the Czechoslovak government was ready 
in September to concede to the Sudetens the autonomy 
which they had demanded in April, and this was ac- 
ceptable to their “more responsible leaders.” Add to 
this that the people kept their poise and temper in the 
presence of great provocation, and it will have to be 
admitted that government and people alike did every- 
thing that was asked or could be expected of them. 
Rarely in history has the moral position of a state been 
so unassailable. Yet no sooner had the offer of auton- 
omy been made than Henlein declared it insufficient, 
presented new demands, fled the country, and attempt- 
ed to organize an attack on Czechoslovakia from Ger- 
man soil, 

The nominal excuses for Henlein’s new demands was 


injustices done to the Sudetens since 1918 and reparation for all damage 
suffered thereby; (7) German officials in all German districts; (8) full liberty 
for Germans to proclaim their adherence to the ideology of the Reich. The 
Czechoslovak offer: (1) All nationalities to participate in offices of the state 
in proportion to their numbers; (2) a loan of I,000,000,000 crowns to be raised 
before the end of the year, of which 720,000,000 crowns would be devoted to 
the relief of the Sudeten areas; (3) the old regulations to be restored, by 
which responsibility for public order and security would be divided between 
state and local police; (4) equality of the German, Russian, Ruthenian, 
Hungarian, and Polish languages with Czech; (5) the principle of national 
self-government to be admitted in the form of cantons; (6) minorities to 
be represented in a system of local diets, and the principle of reciprocity 
recognized. 
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the proclamation of martial law in several Sudeten dis- 
tricts, but the real reason, of course, was that Hitler had 
at last thrown off the mask. In his speech at Nurem- 
berg on September 12, the Fiikrer demanded self-de- 
termination for the Sudetens (as already suggested by 
the London Times) and, by implication, their inclusion 
in the Third Reich; without irrevocably committing 
Germany to war, he declared that she must “face the 
consequences” which might arise from her attitude. No 
wonder the speech produced the most serious crisis since 
July 1914, for, if Hitler meant what he said, the alterna- 
tives seemed to be the dismemberment of Czechoslo- 
vakia or the overrunning of the country by German 
armies. In the latter event, France was bound by treaty 
to go to the assistance of Czechoslovakia, and Britain, 
according to the pronouncement of Mr. Chamberlain in 
March, might be drawn in, not because of any commit- 
ment to Czechoslovakia but by virtue of her relations 
with France. It was this situation which led Chamber- 
lain to fly to Berchtesgaden for a personal conference 
with Hitler. 

But was not Hitler bluffing? Some commentators 
have suggested that he had learned in advance the tenor 
of Runciman’s subsequent report, which rejected auton- 
omy and favored cession of the Sudetenland to Ger- 
many, and therefore felt certain that Britain would not 
fight and that, if Britain did not, France would not. 
Consequently, he could pretty safely threaten war if his 
wishes were not met, all the more so as the western pow- 
ers had not, until Hitler made his speech, replied serious- 
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ly to the German military measures and had not re- 
peated the warnings of May.” 

In the present state of our information, it is impossible 
to say whether Hitler knew of the Runciman report. 
What we do know, however, is that Hitler told Cham- 
berlain (so the latter stated in public speeches) that he 
had not expected the British and French governments to 
accept his demand for the cession of the Sudeten terri- 
tory and that he was prepared to run the risk of another 
world war in order to enforce his demand. It can, of 
course, be argued that the latter statement was bluff, 
but the writer ventures to think that it was not bluff. 
Acceptance of the Czech offer of autonomy for the 
Sudetens would leave Czechoslovakia a standing ob- 
stacle to German ambitions in the east, a standing re- 
proach to Nazi ideology. Czechoslovakia had, there- 
fore, to be crushed, but this could be accomplished only 
by war, for the Czechs gave every indication of their 
intention to resist. In making his calculations, Hitler 
may very well have estimated (as he would have been 
warranted in doing) that in all probability Britain and 
France would not go to war to preserve Czechoslovakia; 
but if, nevertheless, they did decide to fight, Germany was 
ready to “face the consequences” rather than yield. No 
doubt he would bluff his way through if he could; but 
_ he was demanding an immediate surrender by Czecho- 
slovakia, and it is hardly in keeping with Hitler’s char- 
acter for him to deliberately precipitate the crisis unless 
he was prepared to march if necessary. Conceivably a 


*¢ Sir John Simon’s speech at Lanark on August 27 merely repeated the 
somewhat general statement of Mr. Chamberlain in March and lacked the 
definiteness of the May warnings. 
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clear-cut declaration by Britain and France before the 
Nuremberg speech and adequate military steps in reply 
to the German measures would have deterred Hitler; 
but after Nuremberg his personal prestige was involved, 
and, for reasons of internal politics, retreat would have 
been extremely difficult, if not impossible. 

It may also be argued that Hitler did hesitate after 
his second interview with Chamberlain at Godesberg, 
when the French called out many classes of reservists, 
when the British fleet was mobilized, when the Soviet 
Union proclaimed its solidarity with the western pow- 
ers, when Italy was seemingly hesitant or at any rate 
unenthusiastic. If Britain, France, and the Soviet Union 
had taken this firm attitude at an earlier date, there 
would have been no crisis; and even at the end, Ger- 
many would have backed down if Britain and France 
had not flinched. There can, of course, be no positive 
answer to such speculations, but the experience of 1914 
is instructive. When the German government of that 
day promised to support Austria-Hungary in a war 
against Serbia, it calculated that Russia would probably 
not go to the assistance of Serbia and that in any case, 
even if Russia and her ally France did aid Serbia, Britain 
would remain neutral. Both expectations proved incor- 
rect. Russia quite early in the crisis announced her sup- 
port of Serbia and presently began mobilization; France 
proclaimed her solidarity with Russia; Britain mobilized 
her fleet and gave many indications that she would prob- 
ably be drawn into the conflict. Nevertheless, the Ger- 
man government, although it faced great odds if war 
came, did not require Austria-Hungary to give up its 
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war against Serbia and itself took advantage of the 
Russian mobilization to precipitate a European war. Is 
there any reason to suppose that things would have 
turned out differently in 1938? After Godesberg the 
issue was not whether Germany should get the Sudeten 
territory—that had already been conceded by Britain 
and France—but whether certain additional demands 
should be granted. Even so, it apparently was not an 
easy task to persuade Hitler not to set the German 
armies in motion for the sake of a few more square miles 
of territory and a few thousand more inhabitants. So 
far as this writer can judge from the rather skimpy evi- 
dence at our disposal, it would not have been possible, 
after the Nuremberg speech of September 12, to pre- 
serve the old frontiers of Czechoslovakia except by war, 
and, if Britain and France had not agreed to the Ger- 
man demands for the cession of the Sudeten areas, Ger- 
man armies would have marched into Czechoslovakia. 

Should, then, the western powers have stood up to 
Germany and fought her on the Czechoslovak issue? 
Fortunately for the United States, we did not have to 
answer this question, for the answer is not easy. From 
the military point of view, the prospect was that Ger- 
many would deal fearful blows from the air to the west- 
ern powers, which might well paralyze them for a time, 
but that in the long run Germany would succumb to a 
new blockade and the far superior resources of the Allies. 
Victory, however, would be purchased only at the price 
of collapse, for it seems unlikely that the present eco- 
nomic system, already seriously strained in France and 
much weakened in England, could survive a long war. 
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Yet if Britain and France did not fight, they handed 
over, not merely Czechoslovakia, but eastern and south- 
eastern Europe to German political domination and 
German economic exploitation; they gave up the mili- 
tary assistance of the valiant Czechoslovak army; and 
they practically cut themselves off from any hope of 
help from the Soviet Union in a future crisis. In short, 
they would abandon the principal fruits of the victory of 
1918. They were, in brutal truth, on the horns of a 
dilemma: whichever course they took, the prospect was 
disastrous. Nothing might seem worse than another 
war. Yet not to fight meant to accept bitter diplomatic 
defeat and to have to face the possibility of German at- 
tack in the future under circumstances far less favorable 
than those of 1938. 

So far as one can judge from this side, the British and 
French peoples were more willing to fight than were 
their respective governments: there was not the slight- 
est hesitation in responding to mobilization orders or in 
preparing for the worst. Most newspapers, however, 
were for peace, and in neither England nor France did a 
great popular leader emerge to call for war.* From 
what little is known about the inside history of the crisis, 
the British and French governments appear to have 
been doubtful of Russia, although it was stated by M. 
Litvinov at Geneva that the most explicit assurances 
were given that Russia would fulfil her obligations. 
Whether the ruling groups were actually so afraid of con- 
tact with bolshevism that they preferred to protect their 

= M. Daladier made his decisions without consulting parliament, which 


was not in session and was summoned only to ratify the results. 
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class interests by yielding to Hitler rather than maintain 
traditional national policies with the help of the com- 
munists is easy to assert, but difficult to prove. The 
attitude of the Dominions may also have affected the 
policy of the British government, for according to one 
report South Africa notified its intention to remain 
neutral. 

The decisions of the British and French governments 
for peace can be explained thus: (1) the integrity of the 
composite Czechoslovak state was not worth a general 
war; (2) there are as many Germans in Europe as British 
and French put together, and since in the long run they 
must find room for their abundant energies, it was better 
to give them a free hand in eastern Europe, where they 
may, ultimately, come up against the Russians; (3) the 
busier the Germans were kept in the east, the less likely 
they would be (so it was hoped!) to demand portions of 
the British and French colonial empires; (4) time would 
be gained to prepare adequately for a conflict, for which 
neither England nor France was ready in September 
1938; (5) at the moment both governments wished to 
obtain more freedom for dealing with the situation in 
the Far East. The decision was certainly not heroic, and 
it was undoubtedly extremely painful to a large number 
of English and French; but it was the logical outcome of 
the policy—or, shall we say, lack of policyPp—pursued 
for many years. Perhaps the most significant aspect of 
the crisis was that no one suggested referring the issue 
to Geneva, for France and Britain, once the life-givers 
of the League of Nations, had themselves taken away 
its life by their vacillating conduct toward Japan, Ger- 
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many, and Italy, each of whom had in turn withdrawn 
from the League in disgust—which will explain why in 
this paper so little reference has been made to what was 
twenty years ago hailed as the hope of mankind. It is 
proper, however, to spike the assertion being made in 
Germany’s behalf that the treaty of Munich—‘das 
Miinchner Diktat’’—represents a peaceful revision of 
the treaties of 1919 in the sense of Article XIX of the 
Covenant! 


VIII 


And the future? At the moment the future looks 
sombre for democratic states and the democratic idea, 
and for security against unprovoked aggression, and in 
sheer self-defense both France and Britain may have to 
adopt some of the totalitarian philosophy which they 
detest. But predictions are futile. Only time will show 
whether triumphant Germany will be able to maintain 
the ascendency of eastern Europe which she acquired in 
1938, whether Adolf Hitler can succeed where Napoleon 
Bonaparte failed. In view of the perpetual strife of the 
European peoples for more than a thousand years, there 
is much to be said for the argument that peace can be 
secured only by the domination of a single overmighty 
state. The tendency of such a state, however, is to over- 
reach itself: witness the France of Louis XIV and of 
Napoleon I. Will the Germany of Hitler avoid this mis- 
take? In 1810, when the French Empire was at the 
zenith of its power, who would have supposed that in 
less than four years it would crash and its omnipotent 
ruler be an exile? If Nazi Germany is moderate and 
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prudent, it may make the peoples of eastern Europe its" 
prosperous and willing vassals; but the potential vas-_ 
sals are, after all, more numerous than the Germans, if 
at the moment divided against each other and not well 
organized, and Germany may have more trouble than 
she expects in keeping them in order. 

Germany enjoys one advantage never vouchsafed to 
Napoleon: the tolerance of her ascendency by Britain, 
or at any rate by Mr. Chamberlain. For the first time, 
England has repudiated the balance of power, and one 
wonders if Mr. Chamberlain will figure in history as the 
Lord North of the twentieth century.” But here again 
history sounds a warning. After 1783 British power 
seemed as broken and British prestige as vanished as in 
1938. Perhaps a new William Pitt the Younger will rise 
to galvanize England to new life. And France? After 
every great defeat in her history she has exhibited ex- 
traordinary powers of recovery; she may do so again. 

What course Italian policy may ultimately take is 
also not certain. In the hour of triumph Mussolini and 
Hitler continue to be inseparable, yet one may ask how 
long the Duce will submit to playing second fiddle and 
receiving a smaller share of the profits of their associa- 
tion? After all, the Italian record for loyalty in the past 
is not impressive. 

How difficult it is to look ahead for even a few months 


_ In his broadcast to the British Empire on September 27, Mr. Chamber- 
lain said: “If I were convinced that any nation had made up its mind to 
dominate the world by fear of force, I should feel that it must be resisted.” 
Surely that was exactly the German game played at Berchtesgaden and 
Godesberg, and yet Mr. Chamberlain went to Munich! And the renuncia- 
tion of eastern Europe to Germany ought to make the game easier to play in 
the future. 
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is already evident. The agreement of Munich was made 
by the four great powers of western and central Europe, 
with the deliberate exclusion of Soviet Russia, and the 
presumption was that the new “Big Four” would hence- 
forth give the law to Europe. Yet Britain and France 
promptly dissociated themselves from thefurther parti- 
tion of Czechoslovakia, which has been settled by Ger- 
many and Italy.% On the particular question whether 
Czechoslovakia should retain Ruthenia or surrender it 
to Hungary, about which their views differed, they were 
able to reach a compromise; but they may not always 
be able to act in harmony. In other words, there is no 
reason to suppose that the present alignment of the 
powers will be any more permanent than the innumer- 
able combinations and permutations of the past. Just 
now Germany and Italy are riding high; Britain and 
France have need of a period of recueillement; Russia 
has withdrawn unto herself. Europe is divided into a 
western, a central, and an eastern zone. What the con- 
stellation of 1958 may be no historian will venture to 
imagine. 
November 11, 1938 

13 The Munich agreement provided for plebiscites in certain areas and the 
occupation of these areas by international bodies; the frontiers were to be 
determined by an international commission. Mr. Chamberlain represented 
these provisions to parliament as a substantial reduction of the terms pre- 
sented by Herr Hitler at Godesberg. Yet Britain and France soon aban- 
doned these concessions and allowed Germany to take what she wished—so 


that actually she obtained more than she had demanded at Godesberg! The 
reasons for this additional surrender have not been revealed. 
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